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It is not known when leprosy was first introduced in the 
Hawaiian Islands. In April, 1863, Dr. W. Hillebrand, surgeon 
to the Queen's Hospital at Honolulu, styled it a new disease 
and. called the attention of the Government and the public 
to its rapid spread. However, as early as 1823, the Rev. Mr. 
Stewart, one of the Protestant missionaries, writes in his 
Journal: "Cases of ophtalmic scrofula, and elephantiasis are 
very common." It seems certain that the Elephantiasis he 
spoke of was true leprosy. 

During the year 1862 Dr. Hillebrand had devoted a wooden 
house on the hospital grounds to the reception of patients 
suffering from the loathsome disease; he recommended that 
the Legislature should devise and carry out some efficient 
and, at the same time, humane measure, by which the 
isolation of those effected with the disease could be 
accomplished. 



On the 3rd day of January, 1865, King Kamehameha V 
approved an act to prevent the spread of leprosy in the 
kingdom, whereby it was enacted that the Minister of the 
Interior, as President of the Board of Health, was authorized 
to reserve and set apart any land or portion of land then 
owned by the Government, for the site or sites of an 
establishment or establishments to secure the isolation and 
seclusion of leprous persons. The Board of Health or its 
agents were authorized by the same law to cause to be 
confined, in the places for the purpose provided, all leprous 
patients who were deemed capable of spreading the 
disease. 

The same year the Government acquired a tract of land 
situated about the center of the north coast of the island of 
Molokai. This island has an area of 261 square miles, but the 
portion of land set apart for a leper settlement comprises 
only approximately ten square miles. It is in the form of a 
tongue of land, three sides of which are washed by the 
ocean, whilst a steep and lofty mountain chain some 3,000 
feet high, cuts the settlement so entirely from the rest of the 
island that there is no egress or ingress possible except by 
boat, or by a narrow trail which crosses the mountain at a 
height of 2,100 feet. The extreme length of this tongue of 
land is about two and three quarter miles, whilst the average 
width is over two miles. There are two villages on this 
reservation: one, Kalaupapa, on the northwest side at the 
foot of the mountains, and the other, Kalawao, on the 
northernmost point of the tongue of land; the distance 
between these places is about two miles and a half. 

The first shipment of lepers arrived at Molokai on 6 January 
1866. In a few cases, fathers, mothers, wives and husbands 
were allowed to accompany their afflicted relatives. 



When the lands were purchased on Molokai, it was 
confidently expected that the first outlay there would be the 
principal one required, and that the valley of Waikolu, and 
the surrounding lands, than which no richer can be found 
throughout the group, would be cheerfully cultivated by the 
strongest of the lepers, and that, except for clothes and 
perhaps some animal food, the resources at the disposal of 
the Board would not be subjected to a regular and constant 
drain. But a great disappointment was soon experienced in 
this respect, the terrible disease seeming to cause among 
the persons afflicted with it as great a change in their moral 
and mental organization as in their physical constitution. So 
far from aiding their weaker brethren, the strong took 
possession of everything, devoured and destroyed the large 
quantity of food on the lands, and altogether refused to 
replant anything; indeed, they had no compunction in 
taking from those who were disabled and the dying the 
material supplies of clothes and food which were dispensed 
by the Superintendent for the use of the latter. 

The superintendent, a Frenchman by the name of Lepart, 
who lived in the settlement, informed the Board, in the 
month of September, 1866, to its great surprise, that 
supplies must be sent from Honolulu, as the settlement 
would be able to produce but little from that time forth. 

In 1867, the Board of Health erected a hospital at Kalaupapa 
for the accommodation of those who were in the last stage of 
leprosy. 

One of the most serious troubles on Molokai to the Board 
and the manager was the difficulty of maintaining order. 
Drunkenness, pilferings, immorality and general 
insubordination were very prevalent; ki-root beer was 
manufactured and drunk in very large quantities, and great 
orgies took place. 



A change for the better was brought about the appointment 
of a new superintendent, Mr. Walsh, who was at the same 
time a magistrate for the peninsula, and by the making of 
constables out of the husbands of diseased women, who 
received in return for their services the permission to reside 
with their wives, whilst rations and clothing were issued to 
them in the same quantities as to the lepers. 

A comfortable house was erected about this time for Mr. and 
Mrs. Walsh, and also a schoolhouse for the children, an 
instructor for which establishment was generally obtained 
among the lepers. Also separate sleeping apartments were 
constructed for the boys and the girls. All these buildings, 
including the hospital, were enclosed within one fence, and 
were under the exclusive care of the superintendent and 
nurse (Mrs. Walsh). 

In the hospital, food was prepared for the sufferers, and they 
got other things, such as rice, a little bread, some tea with 
sugar, and some milk from the cows which the Board had 
sent over some time before. Unfortunately, Mr. Walsh and his 
wife did not understand the Hawaiian tongue, and many of 
his endeavors to establish rule and order were not 
understood by the people. 

The poor man fell sick and died, and his widow became 
superintendent; as assistant an old sea captain was sent up, 
but those two could not agree; neither of them could speak 
with the people, and matters did not improve. 

Anarchy was prevalent, and only a prompt exhibition of 
authority the punishment of two ringleaders and the change 
of the superintendency to Captain of the Royal Guards 
Kahoohuli, a leper, brought about satisfactory results. 



At the ascension to the throne of King Lunalilo (8 January 
1873), a new Board was appointed which proposed to 
enforce segregation by more energetic means. Lepers were 
no longer allowed to take their wives or husbands with them, 
and visits to the settlement ceased to be permitted. The 
wants of the lepers were considered, and their weekly 
rations of meat increased, and they were allowed a greater 
variety of food. Henceforth, they received five pounds of 
meat, or, if they wished, three pounds of salmon per week; 
also one bundle of paiai containing 21 pounds (paiai is 
pounded baked taro; from it the staple food of the natives, 
the poi, is made), or, if they preferred, either 10 pounds of 
rice and 7 pounds of bread and flour, and 5 pounds of salt 
per month. 

A little labor was considered beneficial and even necessary 
for the lepers, and, to encourage them to cultivate their 
lands again, they were allowed the choice of receiving the 
cash value of their weekly supply of food in lieu of the food 
itself. Many lepers, through this means, accumulated money 
enough to build houses, and to surround themselves with 
other comforts. 

The difficulty of giving the lepers an annual supply of 
clothing caused it to be discontinued; and instead of it, a 
store was established containing every variety of staple 
goods, to be sold at low prices, only with sufficient 
advantage to cover the expenses of its management and 
attendance; and the lepers, instead of receiving clothing, 
were given credit to the amount of six dollars, for which they 
could draw at the store what they wished. 

About the same time the hospital accommodations were 
increased, and bedsteads furnished to the inmates instead 
of their being compelled to lie on the floor or mats, as 
theretofore. 



Water pipes were laid from a spring in the Kalawao gulch to 
the hospital, with intermediate taps for the use of the people 
living along the road, which relieved them from the burden 
of going for water, and carrying it considerable distances, 
and they also had more water. 

Up till the beginning of the year 1873, a total of 797 lepers 
had been brought to the settlement, of whom 311 had died. 
Many hundreds more were at large all over the islands. No 
wonder that in view of the ravages the disease exercised, 
the public began to show considerable interest in the 
Molokai settlement. It was suggested in the newspapers 15 , 
that the King should visit Molokai, as it was hoped that this 
evidence of paternal care for the saddest and most hopeless 
outcasts of the land, would have a most inspiring effect 
upon those unhappy people, and upon all others throughout 
the Kingdom. "And," added the writer, Walter M. Gibson, "if a 
noble Christian priest, preacher or sister should be inspired 
to go and sacrifice a life to console these poor wretches, that 
would be a royal soul to shine forever on a throne reared by 
human love." 

The King did not go, as was suggested, but wrote a letter to 
the inmates of the settlement. The Hawaiian Gazette, 14 
May 1873, under the heading "His Majesty and the Lepers," 
published this letter and then added: "What they need now 
are a faithful minister of the Gospel and a physician who are 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the good of this 
unfortunate community." 

There were but few Catholics on the island of Molokai 
outside of the reservation; their number may have 
amounted to about two hundred, disseminated over the 
different valleys at great distance. For this reason, and also 
on account of the insufficient number of priests, no resident 
priest had been on the island till that time. Once in a while. 



a priest from Oahu or Maui went over to Molokai to 
administer the Sacraments. As the number of lepers 
increased in the settlement, they went there more 
frequently. Thus Father Raymond remained for several weeks 
in the year 1871 and 1872; about the same time Father 
Aubert made also frequent visits to the settlement, and even 
offered to take up his permanent abode among the lepers. In 
March, 1873, Father Boniface came to the Leper Settlement 
to allow the inmates to make their Easter duties; he had the 
pleasure of giving Holy Communion to ninety of them. 

Before 1872, Catholics had no churches on the island; 
services were held in provisory chapels made of grass. In 
this year, they asked for a more decent chapel. A wooden 
chapel was made by Brother Victor!n Bertrant at Honolulu, 
and erected by him at Kalawao. It was blessed by Father 
Raymond on 30 May 1872, and dedicated to Saint 
Philomena. 

After Father Raymond had again left on June 10, the 
Catholics frequently gathered in their little chapel to recite 
the rosary and other prayers. But what they needed much 
more than a church was a resident priest to console them in 
their sufferings, and principally to assist them in the hour of 
death. The time had come to fill this want. 

On the 4th of May, 1873, at the dedication of a church at 
Wailuku, Maui, many Fathers had come together there from 
various points of the group, to greet their venerable Bishop. 
Among those present were Fathers McGinnis, Damien, 
Boniface, Gulstan, Gregory, Lauter, and Leonore. At this 
occasion. His Lordship expressed a wish that some one 
should go to make a visit to the Catholics of Molokai. Father 
Damien offered himself, and as his offer was accepted by the 
Bishop, accompanied him on his way home. They embarked 
on the S. S. Kilauea, and arrived at the landing of Kalaupapa 



on the 10th of May at 11 
o'clock in the morning. The 
intention was that Father 
Damien should stay in the 
settlement for two or three 
weeks, and then return to his 
district. But during the few 
hours of the Bishop's stay, the 
lepers prepared and 
presented a petition signed 
by 200 persons, asking the 
Prelate for a resident priest. 

Monsignor Maigret did not 
make any decision. Says he in 
his journal: "They ask me for a 
priest who can remain 
habitually with them; but 
where to find one?" 

However, Mr. Gibson, hearing of the incident on the Bishop's 
return to Honolulu, thought that it was the fulfillment of the 
wish he had uttered a few weeks before, and wrote in the 
"Nuhou": (13 May 1873) 

CHRISTIAN HERO 

We have often said, that the poor outcast lepers of 
Molokai, without pastor or physician, afforded an 
opportunity for the exercise of a noble Christian heroism, 
and we are happy to say that the hero has been found. 
When the Kilauea touched at Kalawao last Saturday, 
Monseigneur Maigret and Father Damien, a Belgian 
priest, went ashore. The venerable Bishop addressed the 
lepers with many comforting words, and introduced to 
them the good father, who had volunteered to live with 
them and for them. Father Damien formed this resolution 



at the time, and was left ashore among the lepers 
without a home or a change of clothing except such as 
the lepers offer. We care not what this man's theology 
may be, he is surely a Christian Hero. 

and three days later: 

We hope His Majesty will remember the good priest who 
has gone voluntarily to minister unto His Majesty's 
afflicted people on Molokai. If this is not a "faithful 
minister of the Gospel," we don't think he is to be found 
in these islands. 

It was thus generally understood by the public that Father 
Damien had gone to the settlement to stay, and much prai 
was given him in the newspapers and on the street. 
Admiration took sometimes a substantial form, as we see 
from a notice in the Advertiser, 24 May 1873. 

A TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 

Last Sunday several gentlemen happened to be 
conversing on the fact of Father Damien having 
volunteered to live among the lepers on Molokai, when 
one of the party suggested the making up of a 
subscription for the benefit of the Father. This was done 
on the spot, amounting to $130 and subsequently 
handed to Bishop Maigret. His Lordship thanked the 
donors in eloquent words, for this, evidence of their 
Christian charity, and assured them that the sum would 
be gratefully acknowledged by Father Damien, who was 
at present living in the open air, under a lauhala tree." 

As meanwhile. Father Damien had written to his Provincial 
offering to remain permanently among the lepers, the 
Bishop decided to let him have his desire. 



For the better understanding of the attacks against the 
generous priest after his death, we must mention here an 
outburst of jealousy from some bigots, who seemed to 
consider the act of the Catholic priest and the laudations 
given him, as so many unfavorable reflexions on their own 
ministers. 

Several communications in the Hawaiian Gazette and in the 
Advertiser betray some spite and jaundice. They were 
certainly not the expression of the feelings of the Protestant 
community at large. 

An "Observer" in the Gazette of May 21, after having said 
that Bishop Maigret had appointed Father Damien to stay in 
the settlement, continued: 

"Our Protestant friends have not been negligent on their 
part. For years the Rev. L. Smith, D.D., has officiated at 
the Leper Hospital at Kalihi, often administering the 
communion to those adhering to his belief. A deacon of 
Kaumakapili church is among the lepers on Molokai, and 
holds regularly services among them, as I have been 
informed. For years up to December last, the Hawaiian 
Board has subscribed for 20 copies of the Kuokoa to be 
distributed gratis among the lepers, and at present the 
Board of Health does the same. At the next meeting of 
the Evangelical Association this subject will doubtless 
be fully considered, and something done to provide 
stated preaching at Kalaupapa." 

And in another column of the same paper we read: 

"So, too, the Mormons have their elder, Mr. J. H. Napela, 
who holds regular services among those of his faith. He 
is not a leper, though his wife is, and his devotion is 
certainly as praiseworthy as that of Father Damien, (sic) 



The Protestants have been represented by a deacon of 
one of the Honolulu churches, a leper who had held 
religious services at Kalawao for over a year past; but 
this is no reason why a clergyman may not be employed 
there." 

In the Advertiser of May 24, a "Friend of the Hawaiian race," 
pointed out that the Protestants have had at the settlement 
a church named "Siloama" for years, as well as an Hawaiian 
pastor who officiated at the church of Kalawao in connection 
with the church of Kaluaaha. 

This contributor had probably never been on Molokai, or he 
would have known that a minister, residing at Kaluaaha on 
the southeast side of island, could but rarely go to the 
settlement, as the communications between those places 
were extremely difficult. 

Finally came some one, signing himself "Kokua," who in the 
Advertiser of May 31, after having expatiated on the 
services rendered by the Rev. Mr. Smith to the lepers at the 
Kalihi Branch Hospital, wound up with a pithy eulogy on the 
Protestant missionaries: 

"It has been and will continue to be the work of their 
lives to administer to the suffering bodies as well as to 
the minds of the people, and they have never thought 
that their labors needed special laudations. It was what 
they came here to do, and in their humble way they 
have endeavored to follow in the footsteps of their Lord, 
who went about on earth 'healing all manner of sickness 
and disease among the people.'" 

As the "Observer" has spoken of the coming meeting of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, we give here an extract of 



the resolutions taken by that body in regard to the leper 
question, in their meeting of 10 June 1873. 

"Resolved that every pastor and preacher of the 
Association be instructed to preach frequently to his 
people upon the duty of isolating their lepers and that a 
day be set apart, as a day of fasting and of repentance 
before God, for our sins and especially of those sins 
which promote the spread of the disease, and also a 
prayer to God to strengthen the King and the officers of 
the Government in cleansing the land of this disease, 
and to turn the hearts of the people to help in this work 
of saving the nation." 

Father Damien (Joseph) De Veuster was born on 3 January 
1840 at Tremeloo, a village situated not far from Mechlin, 
Belgium. When he was seventeen years of age, his parents, 
pious and well-to-do farmers, sent him to a little college at 
Braine-le-Comte, principally in view of his studying the 
French language. It was a rather inferior institution; the 
buildings are yet in existence; they are situated on the Rue 
Basse, opposite the present Motherhouse of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts, and are occupied by the 
Cercle Catholique. In a letter which the youth wrote to his 
parents during his stay there, we find an expression which 
already bears witness to one of the salient features of his 
character: his quick temper. "Any Walloons that laugh at me, 
I hit with a ruler." 

While he was in his eighteenth year and still at this school, 
the Redemptorist Fathers gave a Mission which Joseph 
attended. It was at this time that the call to a higher life 
came to him. From that time his whole soul longed to put his 
resolution to serve God in the religious state into immediate 
execution. Having an elder brother. Father Pamphile, who 
was studying for the priesthood in the Congregation of the 



Sacred Hearts at Louvain, he resolved to ask him for advice. 
The result of their consultation was that Joseph should enter 
his brother's Congregation as a choir brother. He actually 
entered the convent as a postulant in January, 1859. 

The Congregation of the Sacred Hearts was originally made 
up of three classes: priests and students for the priesthood, 
choir brothers and lay brothers. The choir brothers had to 
recite daily the canonical office, whence their name, and 
they were employed as teachers in the free schools. They 
could not, as a rule, be promoted to the priesthood; 
however, the Superior-General could under certain 
circumstances dispense from this rule. At the General 
Chapter of 1903, this class was abolished. 

Once safely lodged within the convent walls. Brother 
Damien immediately set himself with ardor to perform the 
duties of his class. While employed in the discharge of these 
duties, he had many occasions of conferring with his elder 
brother, who was engaged in his theological studies. 

Noticing the extraordinary ability his brother possessed, and 
the wonderful knack he had of picking up all kinds of useful 
knowledge, Pamphile began to teach him a few disjointed 
words in Latin, which the youth eagerly treasured up in his 
memory. Father Pamphile had only begun in joke, but 
wishing perhaps to encourage him in the pursuit of 
knowledge, he continued his quasi-lessons, so that in a very 
short time, Damien was master of a good many sentences, 
besides the knowledge of most of the elementary rules of 
syntax. The postulant threw his whole heart into' his new 
study, and within six months he was so far acquainted and 
familiar with the Latin language that he was able to 
translate at sight any part of Cornelius Nepos quite fluently. 

By this time his superiors had got to know of his great ability 
for study, and consequently they allowed him to begin his 



novitiate as an aspirant for the priesthood. 

After a sojourn of eighteen months at Louvain, Brother 
Damien was sent to Issy, near Paris, to finish his novitiate 
there, as was then customary. On 8 October 1860, he 
pronounced his vows. After his profession, he remained at 
Paris, and as we learn from a letter to his parents dated 
January 16, 1861, studied Greek and Latin. 

In October of that same year, he was sent back to Louvain to 
pursue there at the "cursus minor" of the University, his 
ecclesiastical studies. In 1863, when Damien was yet in 
minor orders, his brother Pamphile, then a priest, was 
ordered by his superiors to prepare for an early departure to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Father Pamphile had long been 
desirous of being sent to this mission, and he received the 
news with great joy. But just as he had made the necessary 
preparations for the voyage, and had secured a passage in a 
vessel bound for those shores, he was laid down by an 
attack of typhoid fever. To his bitter disappointment, he was 
thus unable to go. 

His brother Damien, however, went to the sick man's 
bedside, and inquired whether it would be a consolation to 
him if he should go in his place. On receiving an eager 
answer in the affirmative, he resolved to make an instant 
application for the appointment. He wrote at once to the 
Superior-General, asking him for his brother's place, begging 
him "not to throw away the passage money." His request was 
granted. Brother Damien sailed from Bremerhaven on 
October 31, 1863, and arrived at Honolulu on March 19, of 
the following year. There he was ordained by Bishop Maigret 
successively to sub-deacon on March 26, to deacon on April 
17, and to the priesthood on May 21. 



This summary shows that both Father Damien's humaniora 
and his ecclesiastical studies were sadly lacking in 
completeness. He may have made up for their shortness by 
his undoubted assiduity; he seems, however, to have been 
wanting in that soundness of judgment, which makes up for 
much theoretical deficiency. 

It is but just to state here that these good-enough-for-the- 
mission methods of study, which were at that time rather in 
vogue, on account perhaps of the scarcity of personnel and 
the needs of the missions, have fortunately long since been 
abandoned by the authorities of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Hearts. The regular course of studies: 7 years 
humaniora, at least one year novitiate, 2 years philosophy 
and 4 years theology, is no longer dispensed with. 

Father Damien and his traveling companion. Father Clement, 
embarked in company with their Bishop for the island of 
Hawaii on June the 7th. There the new priests were to make 
their debut in missionary life. They made a short stay on 
Maui, and Father Damien, being absent at the moment of 
the Bishop's departure, rejoined the latter at Hilo on the 
23rd of July. A few days later the district of Puna was 
entrusted to his care. 

Father Damien gives the following account of his mission. 
"For seven years there has been no resident priest there. It 
was only in passing that some priest or other could visit the 
Christians, and he would have very little time to instruct 
catechumens. Before leaving, the Bishop told me that I must 
remember that the mission was quite in its infancy. Indeed, I 
found no church in which to say Mass, but two are now in 
course of construction. With nothing more than a portable 
altar that I have with me, I sometimes say Mass in a native 
hut where the Christians are accustomed to assemble on 
Sunday for prayers. I find sheep everywhere, but many of 



them are still outside the fold. Calvinism has drawn many 
into its nets. However, the news of a priest for Puna has 
made them think about religion, and on my first round our 
Lord gave me twenty-nine to regenerate in the holy waters 
of Baptism, whilst others are preparing to receive it." 

Throughout his missionary life. Father Damien was a great 
"baptist." This would have been very praiseworthy, indeed, 
had he required a sound religious instruction of his 
catechumens. But it is evident from the anecdotes about 
him, which are told among the Fathers even now, and from 
his own letters that the zeal he thus displayed was rather a 
misguided one, doubtless a consequence of his imperfect 
studies and his lack of judgment. 

The number of Catholics in the vast district of Puna did not 
exceed 350 at the time Father Damien was put in charge of 
it. Many of the faithful had left the fold, the schools were 
reduced almost to nothing, and the Catholic children 
frequented the Protestant schools. However, through the 
active zeal of the new missionary, the wandering sheep 
returned to the fold, the schools revived, and new 
catechumens came to strengthen the number of the faithful. 

In March, 1865, Father Damien changed districts with Father 
Clement, who had been in charge of Kohala and Hamakua, 
but had suffered much from the remoteness from his fellow- 
priests and whose weak constitution could not stand the 
strain of such an extensive field of labor. They had obtained 
permission to make the exchange from Mgr. Maigret. Father 
Damien remained in charge of this new district, which 
offered a large field for his burning zeal, until he put his foot 
on the landing of Kalaupapa, and even then, as we have 
seen, it was the intention of his superiors that he should 
return to Kohala after a short stay of two or three weeks. His 
place in Kohala was taken by a Father Fabian who had 



arrived shortly before, and whom we shall have to mention 
again afterwards. 

Father Damien gives the following description of the 
settlement at the time of his arrival, in an official report 
which he addressed to the President of the Board of Health 
in March, 1886. 

By a special providence of Our Lord who, during his life 
showed a particular sympathy for the lepers, my way 
was traced to Kalawao in May, A. D. 1873. I was then 33 
years of age, enjoying a robust, good health, Lunalilo 
being at that time King of the Hawaiian Islands and His 
Excellency B. O. Hall, President of the Board of Health. 

A great many lepers had arrived lately from the different 
islands; they numbered 816. Some of them were old 
acquaintances of mine from Hawaii, where I was 
previously stationed as a missionary priest; to the 
majority I was a stranger. 

The Kalaupapa landing was at that time a somewhat 
deserted village of three or four wooden cottages and a 
few old grass houses. The lepers were allowed to go 
there only on the days when a vessel arrived; they were 
all living at Kalawao about eighty of them in the hospital 
in the same buildings we see there today. All the other 
lepers with a very few kokuas (helpers) had taken their 
abode further up towards the valley. They had cut down 
the old pandanus or puhala groves, to build their 
houses, though a great many had nothing but branches 
of castor oil trees with which to construct their small 
shelters. These frail frames were covered with ki-leaves 
(Dracaena terminalis), or with sugar cane leaves, the 
best ones with pili grass. I myself was sheltered during 
several weeks under the single pandanus tree which is 



preserved up to the present in the church yard. Under 
such primitive roofs were living pell-mell, without 
distinction of age or sex, old or new cases, all more or 
less strangers to one another, those unfortunate 
outcasts of society. They passed their time with playing 
cards, hula, (native dances), drinking fermented ki-root 
beer, home made alcohol, and with the sequel of all this. 
Their clothes were far from being clean and decent on 
account of the scarcity of water, which had to be 
brought at that time from a great distance. 

The smell of their filth, mixed with exhalation of their 
sores, was simply disgusting and unbearable to a 
newcomer. Many a time in fulfilling my priestly duty at 
their domiciles, I have been compelled not only to, close 
my nostrils, but to run outside to breathe the fresh air. To 
protect my legs, from a peculiar itching which I usually 
experienced every evening after my visiting them, I had 
to beg a friend of mine to send me a pair of heavy boots. 
As an antidote to counteract the bad smell, I made 
myself accustomed to the use of tobacco, whereupon 
the smell of the pipe preserved me somewhat from 
carrying in my clothes the obnoxious odor of the lepers. 
At that time the progress of the disease was fearful, and 
the rate of mortality very high." 

In previous years, having nothing but small, damp huts, 
nearly the whole of the lepers were prostrated on their 
beds, covered with scabs and ugly sores, and had the 
appearance of very weak, broken-down constitutions. In 
the year 1874 the great question was how to improve 
the habitations of the unfortunate people, the 
Government appropriation being at that time barely 
enough to provide them with food. 



During that winter a heavy south wind blew down the 
majority of their half rotten abodes, and many a weak 
leper lay there in the wind and rain, with his blanket and 
clothes damp and wet. In a few days the old grass 
beneath their sleeping mats began to emit a very 
unpleasant vapor. I at once called the attention of our 
sympathizing agent to the fact and very soon there 
arrived several schooner loads of scantling to build solid 
frames with. All lepers who were in distress received, on 
application, the necessary material for the erection of 
frames, with one inch square laths to thatch the grass or 
sugar cane leaves to. Afterwards rough N. W. boards 
arrived, and also the old material of the former Kalihi 
hospital. From private and charitable sources we 
received shingles and flooring. Those who had a little 
money hired their own carpenters; for those without 
means the priest with his leper boys, did the work of 
erecting a good many small houses. Besides some 
newcomers who had means built their dwellings at their 
own expense." 

Further in the same report he discusses the morality of the 

settlement. 

"I feel myself obliged to beg leave of Your Excellency to 
be allowed to speak of a very serious matter, in which I 
officially appear as one of the principal agents. To avoid 
criticism I will with a liberal mind lay aside as much as 
possible all difference of opinion, and show how needful 
a step has been taken for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of our lepers by drawing a parallel between the 
past and present, and between those who yield and do 
not yield to moral training. 

Previous to my arrival here it was acknowledged and 
spoken of in the public papers as well as in private 



letters, that the greatest want of the lepers at Kalawao 
then was not having a spiritual leader or priest, the 
consequence of which was that vice, as a general rule, 
existed instead of virtue, and degradation of the lowest 
type went ahead as a leader in the community. On the 
arrival of a new number of lepers, the old ones were 
soon at work to impress them with the erroneous axiom: 
"Aole kanawai ma keia wahi" in this place there is no 
law. Not only in private conversation, but in public 
meetings I myself heard this doctrine proclaimed; and 
for a long time, indeed, I was obliged to fight against its 
application being made to the Divine law as well as the 
human law. In consequence of this impious theory, the 
people, mostly unmarried, or separated on account of 
the disease, were living promiscuously without 
distinction of sex, and many an unfortunate woman had 
to become a prostitute to obtain friends who would take 
care of her, and the children, when well and strong, were 
used as servants. When once the disease prostrated 
them, such women and children were cast out, and had 
to find some other shelter; sometimes they were laid 
behind a stone wall, and left there to die, and at other 
times a hired hand would carry them to the hospital. The 
so much praised "aloha" of the natives was entirely 
lacking here, at least in this respect. 

As already mentioned in other pages, the Hawaiian hula 
was organized after the pagan fashion, under the 
protection of the old deity Laka, who had his numerous 
altars and sacrifices and I candidly confess that I had 
hard work to annihilate Laka's religion and worship, and 
thereby to put a stop to the hula and its bad 
consequences. Though the people had reached the 
climax of despair both of soul and body, may it be said 
to their honor, that I had found them less addicted to 
sorcery and the doings of the "kahuna lapaau" or native 



doctors, than I had found the old natives of Hawaii 
circumstances which encouraged me much to stay 
permanently among them, with the quasi-certain hope 
of my ultimate success as a Catholic priest. 

By a short digression, I will here speak of another source 
of immorality, viz. the evil effects of intoxication. I first 
have to explain how they have obtained the material. 
There grows very abundantly along the foot of the 
mountains a plant which the natives call "ki" {Dracaena 
terminalis), the root of which, when cooked, fermented 
and distilled, gives a highly intoxicating liquid. The 
process of distilling being very crude and imperfect, 
produces, naturally enough, a liquor which is totally 
unfit for drinking. A short time after my arrival the 
distilling of this horrible liquid was carried on to a great 
extent. Those natives who fell under the influence of it 
would forget all decency, and run about in a nude 
condition, acting as if they were totally mad. The 
consequences can be easier imagined than written on 
paper. The local authorities have endeavored to stop all 
those horrible proceedings, but for a long time they were 
unsuccessful. It being discovered that certain members 
of our police were in league with the evil-doers, the 
"luna-nui" and myself went round, and both by threats 
and persuasion, they finally delivered up their 
implements which were used for distilling; some of the 
most guilty perpetrators were convicted, but were 
pardoned under the condition never to do it again. 

For a long time, as above stated, under the influence of 
this pernicious liquor, they would neglect everything 
else, except the hula, prostitution and drinking. As they 
had no spiritual adviser, they would hasten along the 
road to complete ruin. A good many of the sick and 
prostrate were left lying there to take care of 



themselves, and several of them died for want of 
assistance, whilst those who should have given a 
helping hand were going around seeking enjoyment of 
the most pernicious and immoral kind. 

As there were so many dying people, my priestly duty 
towards them often gave me the opportunity to visit 
them at their domiciles, and although my exhortations 
were especially addressed to the prostrated, often they 
would fall on the ears of public sinners, who, little by 
little, became conscious of the consequence of their 
wicked lives, and began to reform, and thus with the 
hope in a merciful Saviour, gave up their bad habits. 

Kindness to all, charity to the needy, a sympathizing 
hand to the sufferers and the dying, in conjunction with 
a solid religious instruction to my listeners, have been 
my constant means to introduce moral habits among the 
lepers. One of the great moral improvements which 
helped to do away with licentiousness was the granting 
of inter-marriage licenses between lepers who were not 
prevented from marriage by a previous marriage tie, and 
many a couple are today living at the settlement in a 
decent manner. 

I am happy to say, that, assisted by the local 
administration, my labors here, which seemed to be 
almost vain at the beginning, have thanks to a kind 
Providence, been greatly crowned with success, as, at 
present there are very little, if any at all, of the above 
mentioned evils committed." 

It is not our intention to give here a full account of Father 
Damien's activity in and outside the settlement. Further 
details may be looked for in some of the works indicated at 
the end of this chapter. The principal end Father Damien had 



in view in taking up his residence among the lepers, was of 
course, to attend to their spiritual wants. This he did not 
only by visiting them in their huts and administering to 
them the Sacraments in the hour of death, but by the 
religious services which he was wont to celebrate with as 
much pomp as circumstances allowed, and by his earnest 
and constant preaching. This perhaps more than anything 
else contributed to make the poor outcasts contented with 
their sort. 

Although the duties of the ministry took up a good deal of 
his time, which needs no demonstration, when we consider 
that during the fifteen years of his stay, there were as an 
average 700 patients in the settlement, nearly half of whom 
were Catholics, he was continually at the service of the 
unfortunate inmates, whatever might be their religious 
belief, in a variety of capacities. 

For a time he was assistant-superintendent of the 
settlement. This was during the year 1878, after the death of 
Ragsdale. But as his spiritual duties necessarily engrossed 
the larger portion of his attention, the Board of Health 
thought better to appoint another in his place. 

As an infirmarian Father Damien contributed greatly to 
alleviate the sufferings of the lepers. For many years after 
the establishment of the leper reservation, there was no 
resident physician in the place. Later on doctors resided 
there for longer or shorter periods, but even then the people 
preferred to be without them. Moreover, they complained 
that the visits of the physicians were so short and their work 
so hurried that no practical advantage was derived from 
them. 

In the same year of Father Damien's arrival, a white man, Mr. 
Williamson, himself a leper, who had been employed as an 



assistant to the doctors in the Kalihi hospital, and had quite 
a practical knowledge of medicine, was put in charge of the 
hospital. He attended to the patients in this institution, 
whilst Father Damien largely attended to those living 
outside. As late as 1884 Dr. Stallard reports that there is "no 
one but Father Damien who renders any help." The same 
physician speaks of the priest as removing the foot of a leper 
which had sloughed off at the ankle joint. This was, however, 
no exceptional case; daily he dressed the sores of the lepers 
and amputated their members. That his services in this 
regard were not unsuccessful, we may deduce from a 
passage from the report of Mr. Meyers, for many years 
superintendent of the settlement. "In former years, before 
even doctors resided at the settlement, a stock of simple 
medicines was kept on hand constantly, and if any of the 
lepers got sick, these simple drugs were given out to them 
either by the hospital steward, the Superintendent or kind 
Father Damien; and I assert that they got over all their 
troubles, disorders, or otherwise curable diseases, quite as 
well as they did after the advent of resident physicians, nor 
was the death rate higher." 

At times Father Damien employed a leprous cook; with his 
leprous boys he helped the inmates of the settlement in 
constructing their dwellings, and he freely handled the tools 
which a moment before had been touched by the sore hands 
of the lepers; when visiting the people he took his turn when 
the pipe passed from mouth to mouth and he ate poi out of 
the family calabash, according to the Hawaiian custom. He 
bathed the wounds of the lepers, and applied plasters to 
their aching limbs, swept their cells, and brought them food 
and drink. He attended them when dying, breathed their 
atmosphere, cleansed their dead bodies, and helped to dig 
their graves. 



Such close association with the sufferers, before the health 
reforms which he helped the Board to establish, was 
necessarily fatal. The story of Father Damien's leprosy is 
contained in a diagnostic report made by Mr. Button on 10 
March 1889, at the request of Dr. Morrow of New York. This 
report was read to the priest and approved by him as 
correct. 

TUBERCULAR 

Kalawao, Molokai. 

Rev. Father]. Damien De Veuster, Catholic priest, native 
of Belgium, Belgian parents, 40 years of age. All of the 
members of his family very strong and healthy. No taint 
of scrofula or syphilis. No relatives on these islands. 
Served as priest on the island of Hawaii from 1864 till 
1873. Occasionally heard confessions of lepers, 
ministered to them in their cabins sometimes, but had 
no constant or very particular contact with them until he 
came here, to the leper settlement, in 1873; since which 
time, until now, his contact and association have been 
almost constant. In 1873 was strong and healthy, with 
remarkable robust constitution. Has never had any 
sexual intercourse whatever. 

Is quite sure that when near to lepers, as at confession 
or in their cabins, before coming to the leper settlement, 
he felt on such occasion a peculiar sensation in the face; 
a sort of itching or burning, and that he felt the same 
here, at the settlement, during the first two, or three 
years; that he also felt it on the legs. Is confident that 
the germs were in his system, certainly within the first 
three years of his residence here; can trace it back 
positively to 1876. Small dry spots appeared at that 
time, particularly on arms, some on back. On these spots 



perspiration did not appear, as elsewhere. Upon 
treatment with corrosive sublimate lotion they would 
disappear, but return again. Finally, in 1877 and 1878, 
assumed yellowish color and became larger. In 1877 he 
took sarsaparilla, as blood purifier, when the spots 
became more defined, still yellow; would remain until 
lotion was applied. 

This describes the first marks, but earlier still there was 
a suspicious movement. His feet had a peculiar 
sensation; were hot and feverish; made him restless he 
could not sleep without first giving them a cold water 
soak; nor without doing this, could he keep them 
covered at night. This was in 1874 and 5. He continued 
to enjoy strength and health. 

In 1881 was vaccinated, at the time of the smallpox 
epidemic in Honolulu. The operation was performed by 
one deputized by Board of Health, who said the vaccine 
matter came from America. In some degree the 
operation was successful. During a few days he had 
some fever, and there was inflammation at the point of 
vaccination, on a space about the size of a silver dollar, 
some matter flowing therefrom. In connection with this 
note, it is well to state that the natives, and some others, 
have a firm belief that leprosy was greatly spread 
throughout the islands by the process of vaccination, at 
this time, and perhaps at other times. 

In the autumn of 1881 he began to be badly troubled 
with severe pains in the feet, especially in the left one, 
and in 1882, sciatic nerve trouble came on, clearly 
defined all along the left leg. 

At the close of 1882, or early in 1883, entire insensibility 
of one side of the left foot took place, and so remains 



until this day the outside portion of the foot Father 
Damien being able to draw a line marking the division of 
the sensible from the insensible portion of his foot. This 
is the only part of his body that has been so attacked. 

The pain of sciatic nerve, and of the inside portion of the 
foot was intense, and almost constant, accompanied by 
the formation of nodes in the left groin. All these pains 
disappeared, at once, about June 1885. 

Then the right ear became swollen, with tubercular 
enlargements, making the whole thing an immense 
affair. At the same time began the disfigurement of his 
person in a general and marked manner. The eye brows 
began to fall out, the other ear became enlarged, and 
tubercular swellings took possession of the face, hands, 
etc. The knuckles and knees are in hard enlarged knobs, 
becoming suppurating sores. Many sores on hands and 
wrists some about the neck; eyes weak and at times 
very much inflamed. His nose was greatly obstructed, 
causing much distress during the past two years, 
appearing as catarrah, the bridge of nose much sunken. 
The foot that was partly insensible, was, for a long time, 
exceedingly weak. Now, since the disease has spread 
over the body, it becomes strong again. 

Correct: 

(Signed) J. Damien De Veuster. 

Catholic Priest. 

Mr. Button in sending a copy of these notes to the Bishop of 
Olba, accompanied them with the following remarks 
concerning the declaration that Father Damien had never 
any sexual intercourse whatever. 

"Regarding the remark that Father Damien had never 
any sexual intercourse whatever, I would state, that 



Father Damien made it of his own motion, not from any 
question nor remark of mine, so far as I know. There was 
not any one present save Father Damien and myself. 

Why he made this statement (the absolute truth of 
which I, of course, never doubted), was not exactly 
apparent to me. Idle remarks had been made against 
Father Damien's chastity, but I never knew of any 
responsible source whatever, or that any one well 
acquainted with Father Damien had any belief in the 
tale. It might be that he suspected some one would take 
it up, and make use of it after his death, which in fact 
did occur. 

"In verifying these notes, I make the above explanation 
in respect to Father Damien's memory." 

The last years of Father Damien's life were considerably 
embittered by his ecclesiastical superiors, who appear to 
have been jealous of the popularity of their inferior. Their 
correspondence with the poor leper priest in the years 1886 
and 1887 is saturated with acrimony, and one wonders what 
misconduct may have provoked such evident hostility. 

The good Father had been used to pay occasional visits to 
Honolulu, chiefly for the sake of going to confession. Towards 
the end of 1885 his religious superiors forbade him yet to 
come to the capital. Father Damien remonstrated with the 
Vicar Apostolic against this measure which seemed 
tyrannical to him, since his health and the civil authorities 
allowed him to circulate, (letter of 30 December 1885) 

On 8 February 1886, Father Leonore again addressed him an 
extremely rude letter. He writes: "There is again a rumor that 
you are going to come to Honolulu. It is my duty, very dear 
Father, again to make known to you the decisions taken by 
the provincial council, and not by me. Have patience. If you 



come to Honolulu, there are but two places to go to: the 
Mission or Kakaako. At the Mission you will be confined to a 
room which you will not leave until your departure; 
otherwise you would quarantine the Mission, for the White 
people knowing that we keep a leper here, would be afraid 
even of us who are not lepers. Going to Kakaako, you would 
be in the chapel of the lepers, without saying Mass; for 
neither Father Clement nor myself will consent celebrating 
Mass with the same chalice and the same vestments which 
you have used; and the Sisters will refuse to receive 
Communion from your hands. Your pretensions. Dear Father, 
would show that you have neither delicacy nor charity 
towards your neighbors, and that you are thinking only of 
yourself. It is too much selfishness altogether, and I like to 
believe that all these feelings are neither in your heart nor in 
your head. Mr. Gibson has told you that he will allow you to 
come, but that he would have to see the Bishop first. Now he 
wanted to see him in order to prevent these visits, the 
consequences of which especially for Kakaako I see plainly. I 
know it from his own mouth." 

June 5, 1886, Dr. A. Mouritz, the resident physician of the 
settlement wrote to the Bishop of Olba, to suggest the 
desirability of Father Damien's proceeding to Kakaako for 
treatment, as his leprosy was making rapid progress. His 
Lordship must have written to the priest about the doctor's 
suggestion, for on June 16, the good Father writes: "Last 
year when I noticed that the sickness broke out at my ear, I 
have expressed a wish to have a little room in the yard of 
Kakaako, to pass a few days, whenever the needs of my 
conscience or some other reason would oblige me to go to 
Honolulu. Having not the slightest confidence in our 
European doctors to. stop the progress of this terrible 
sickness, I wished then ardently to consult Dr. Goto, but out 
of prudence, not to give offense to our savants. I'll keep this 
wish in my heart. The absolute refusal expressed in the 



voice of a policeman rather than of a religious superior, and 
that in the name of the Bishop and of the Minister, as if the 
Mission was going to be quarantined if I ever showed myself 
at Honolulu, gave me more pain, I sincerely acknowledge, 
than I have endured from my childhood on. I have answered 
by an act of absolute submission by virtue of my vow of 
obedience Lately I was surprised to hear from Mr. Meyer, Dr. 
Mouritz and Father Columbia (James Beissel) that there is 
question of calling me to Kakaako. This news has caused 
alarm to the entire settlement, especially to our good 
Christians and to my orphans. As priest and Bishop your 
Lordship understands why. An absence of two weeks would 
be all right, but of two till six months, that will never do, 
never. My Lord, unless some one takes my place. . . ." 

Finally on July 10, according to Brother Bertrant's journal. 
Father Damien arrived at Honolulu, where he remained only 
a few days, for eleven days later he writes again from 
Kalawao. He did not like to remain idle in Kakaako, and 
having learned all about the carrying out of Dr. Goto's 
treatment, would establish his own bathhouse at Kalawao, 
and another for the boys and girls of his home. 

Dr. Goto's treatment seemed just then very successful at 
Honolulu and great expectations were entertained with 
regard to the cure of leprosy. Hopefully Father Damien 
returned to his post, and for a time experienced some 
improvement, as we see from a letter written to his brother. 
Father Pamphile, in the beginning of August, 1886: "My 
malady seems to yield somewhat to the Japanese treatment, 
which I have been under for the last five weeks." 

But soon again his leprosy rapidly advanced with 
remarkable severity. 



A fresh cause of friction with the ecclesiastical authority 
arose when in the beginning of the following year, the 
Father received from British sympathizers the sum of 975 
pounds for the needs of his lepers. 

The previously given diagnostic report covers the long 
period during which Father Damien, notwithstanding the 
awful disease which was slowly but surely undermining his 
constitution, was perfectly able to fulfill his various duties. 
However, he himself as well as his superiors foresaw that the 
moment in which the progress of the disease would doom 
him to impotence, was not far distant. 

At several times priests had been sent to the settlement to 
lighten his arduous task. In the beginning of February 1874, 
Father Andrew Burgerman was sent to Molokai in order to 
look after the spiritual needs of the Catholics living outside 
of the settlement. During that year this Father stayed four 
months in the reservation, whilst Father Damien built a 
chapel at Kaluaaha, at the other side of mountain range. 
Afterwards Father Andrew paid occasional visits to his 
confrater of the settlement until he took up a permanent 
residence there, at the village of Kalaupapa towards the 
middle of 1878, 40 where he remained in charge till the end 
of July 1880. Father Damien repeatedly complained about 
him as being too independent; both being hot tempered, 
their relations were at times far from pleasant. 

Another assistant was given Father Damien in the person of 
Father Albert Montiton, who arrived at the settlement 8 
September 1881. He remained till 20 March 1885 and left 
Honolulu for Tahiti on the 15th of April of the same year. He 
was a very active but quarrelsome man who cared not to 
remain long in one place. He died at Miranda, Spain, 25 
February 1893. Misunderstandings and susceptibilities were 
frequent between him and his companion during his stay on 



Molokai, as we may see from their correspondence. Withal 
Father Damien professed a great attachment for the man 
who for almost four years had been continually nagging at 
him, and regretted his departure. 

November 16, 1887, Father Gregory Archambaut came to 
the settlement. He was a leper, but suffering also from 
asthma, could not stand the climate of Molokai. He left for 
Kakaako in March 1888, and died there November 12 of the 
same year. 

A layman, Mr. Joseph (Ira) Dutton, had joined Father Damien 
since 29 July 1886. He was an erstwhile investigating agent 
in the U. S. War Department, and a convert to the Catholic 
religion. He had come to Molokai, as he said himself, in an 
"idea of reparation .... to help my neighbor, and to fill out the 
primitive church penance, in the penitentiary, a very happy 
one for this ragged remnant of life." 

Other helpers long prayed for by Father Damien now rushed 
to the rescue. On 14 November 1888, three Franciscan 
Sisters: Mother Marianne, Sister Leopoldina and Sister 
Vincent landed at Kalaupapa, where they took charge of the 
leprous girls. 

Seven of these good Sisters, whose motherhouse is at 
Syracuse, New York, had arrived at the request of the 
Hawaiian Government on 9 November 1883. Four of them 
including the Mother Superior, were then put in charge of 
the branch hospital at Kakaako, and the three remaining 
ones of the new Malulani Hospital at Wailuku, Maui. Father 
Damien called their arrival at Molokai his "Nunc dimittis." 

But however valuable these, heroic Sisters were for the 
nursing and the education of the lepers, they could not 
assist Father Damien in his spiritual ministrations. Here also 



the prayers of the priest found a gracious hearing. For over 
twelve years he had been in correspondence with a 
countrymen of his, Father Lambert Conrardy, a missionary 
among the Indians of Oregon, who, having heard of Father 
Damien's sacrifice, was desirous of sharing it. The fulfillment 
of this wish had been postponed for many years for various 
reasons. Not belonging to the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts, the priest had applied to the Bishop of Olba, for 
admission in his vicariate in order to aid Father Damien. The 
Bishop consented, but wished him first to enter into one of 
the novitiates of the Order in Europe. This Father Damien 
thought unnecessary, and to the great annoyance of the 
Bishop, insisted that Father Conrardy should come over 
immediately. This was in 1888. Father Conrardy answered 
the call of his friend, and having obtained the Bishop's 
permission, very reluctantly given, arrived in the settlement 
17 May 1888. 

The Bishop had good reasons for hesitating to accept a 
priest not of his Order in the vicariate; the Mission had had 
considerable trouble in the past with perambulating secular 
priests. But the other Fathers also objected to the going of 
Father Conrardy to Molokai. They resented the intrusion of a 
stranger, as it was bound to cause an impression that they 
themselves were unwilling to aid their failing confrere, and 
minister to the lepers. The Bishop well knew the excellent 
spirit which animated his priests; only their restricted 
number had prevented him from giving a successor to 
Father Gregory. When one of the Fathers expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the course the Vicar-Apostolic had taken 
by admitting Father Conrardy, the Bishop addressed a 
circular letter to his missionaries, asking who would be 
willing to take up his residence among the unfortunate 
exiles of the Molokai peninsula. 



Only one of the priests did not answer the Bishop's circular 
letter; all the others declared themselves at his disposal; 
three expressed a strong inclination to go to the settlement, 
whilst one, Father Wendelin Moeller, who was in charge of 
the district of Koolau, Oahu, replied simply: "My answer is in 
my Rules," alluding to article 241 of the Rules of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts which says: "By the vow 
of obedience the professed religious engage themselves to 
do what the superior commands, and not to do anything he 
forbids." 

Father Wendelin, being known as a sober-minded, cool- 
headed and devoted man, got the appointment. He arrived 
at the settlement six days after the Franciscan Sisters, and 
was stationed at Kalaupapa, whilst Fathers Damien and 
Conrardy remained at Kalawao. 

Up till the beginning of March 
1889, Father Damien could go 
about with his accustomed 
activity. The ninth of that 
month sores formed at his 
knuckles, which prevented 
him from saying Mass. 

However, he soon got better 
and could do his wonted work, 
until he got ill again on the 
23rd. From that day on his 
state grew worse, and he felt 
that the end was 
approaching. 

On the 30th he made a general confession and renewed his 
vows in the hands of Father Wendelin. The next day Father 
Conrardy administered Holy Viaticum to him, and Extreme 
Unction one or two days later. For several days he 



alternately improved and grew worse, until on April 13 all 
hope of prolonging his life was abandoned. He lost 
consciousness during the night of Palm Sunday, and died on 
the 15th of April, 1889, at about 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. James Sinnett, an Irish gentleman, who had come to 
Molokai for the express purpose of nursing the heroic priest 
in his last sickness, and had been with him for eight months, 
assisted him in his last hours, together with Father Conrardy. 

Scarcely was the death of the poor priest announced in the 
United States and in Europe, when a universal chorus of 
praise resounded in his honor, exalting him as a martyr of 
charity, and pointing him out as one more precious pearl in 
the already radiating crown of sanctity which circles the 
brow of Holy Mother the Church. 

Whilst thus for several months the press of the world 
glorified the man who for Christ's sake had laid down his life 
for the wounded and disfigured sheep of His Master, an 
obscure Presbyterian clergyman of Riverside, California, was 
nursing an acute attack of Anti-Papism. The blaze of glory 
which surrounded the "Romanist" priest, hurt his eyes, and 
anxious to gather some filth wherewith to contaminate and 
mar that offensive splendor, he wrote to a congenially 
disposed colleague at Honolulu. The Hawaiian clergyman. 

Dr. C. M. Hyde, felt rather inclined to aid his Californian 
friend in this matter, and under date of August the 2d, 1889 
penned the following libel to his "dear Brother," the Rev. H. 
B. Gage. 

In answer to your inquiries about Father Damien, I can 
only reply that we who knew the man are surprised at 
the extravagant newspaper laudations, as if he were a 
most saintly philanthropist. The simple truth is, he was a 
coarse, dirty man, headstrong and bigoted. He was not 
sent to Molokai, but went there without orders, did not 



stay at the leper settlement, (before he became one 
himself) but circulated freely over the whole island (less 
than half the island is devoted to the lepers,) and he 
came often to Honolulu; he had no hand in the reforms 
and improvements inaugurated which were the work of 
our Board of Health, as occasion required and means, 
were provided. He was not a pure man in his relations 
with women, and the the leprosy of which he died 
should be attributed to his vices and carelessness. 

Others have done much for the lepers, our own 
ministers, the Government physicians, and so forth, but 
never with the Catholic idea of meriting eternal life. 

Yours, etc. 

C. M. HYDE. 

This letter was widely published in the Protestant press, and 
was the signal for an outburst of slander and scurrility 
against the memory of the deceased priest. 

Thoughtful men were justly shocked at Hyde's defamatory 
words, unaccompanied as they were by a pretense of 
justification, when their import demanded conclusive 
evidence. A host of distinguished admirers took up the 
cudgel for the Hero of Molokai. Foremost among them was 
Robert L. Stevenson. During the novelist's visit to Hawaii the 
year before, he had visited the leper settlement, and had 
learned much about Father Damien and his work, and like 
most men the world over, Stevenson held the priest and his 
labors for the lepers of Hawaii in the highest esteem. 

Whilst in Sydney he came upon Dr. Hyde's charges against 
Father Damien, and overflowing with righteous indignation, 
he hurled his famous Damien Letter. 



It is no doubt a brilliant plea, and a "matchless piece of 
scorn and invective." It was, however, defective in so far as it 
makes admissions which were unwarranted. He himself calls 
Father Damien "shrewd, ignorant and bigoted." We have no 
interest in hiding Father Damien's defects. Who is the man, 
yea, the Saint, who is altogether exempt from them? His 
ways were not accommodating; his character rather 
vehement; he was obstinate, through open to conviction. 
Bishop Herman said that he was lacking in humility, 
obedience and charity. These imputations are mainly made 
on account of the Conrardy affair, but we may well excuse 
Father Damien, and those who knew, both sides of the affair, 
did excuse him, for forcing the hand of his bishop, in order to 
obtain an assistant priest in the settlement. He rushed, 
perhaps, too much into print, but it was not for self- 
glorification, but in order to interest the world at large in his 
poor lepers; he himself would have preferred to have 
remained unknown. He was often impatient with others, 
because giving his life for the lepers, he unreasonably 
wished that all others should also have the settlement and 
its unfortunate inhabitants foremost in their thoughts and 
endeavors. 

He was not shrewd, at least not in the archaic, unfavorable 
sense of cunning, in which Stevenson seems to take the 
word. He was too blunt, too outspoken, to be shrewd. 

Calling him ignorant, is only relatively saying the truth. For a 
priest, he was ignorant, his studies, as we have seen, having 
been far from adequate. But it is rather difficult to call a man 
ignorant who speaks fluently three languages: Flemish, 
French and Hawaiian, and has moreover a fair acquaintance 
with English, Portuguese, Latin and Greek, and who for 
several years has applied himself to liberal studies. 



Father Damien was not intolerant of the religious opinions of 
others, and consequently can not be called a bigot in the 
unfavorable acceptation of that word. "He always showed a 
true and wholesome charity while he dealt with views which 
he considered erroneous," says Clifford. He certainly was a 
very zealous missionary, desirous of gaming all mankind to 
Jesus Christ. If this be considered a defect, it will not hinder 
Damien's canonization. 

It was said by Dr. Hyde, and it has been admitted by 
Stevenson and others that Father Damien was a dirty man. 
This is hardly a term to apply to one who habitually bathed. 
The charge can, however, be sustained by pointing to his 
spotted cassock, which could scarcely be kept unsoiled by 
one who frequently labored with his hands, and had to enter 
continually the filthy huts of the lepers. Speaking of 
Damien's dirtiness, Mr. Sinnett says: "I have seen Damien 
covered with dust and perspiration .... as he toiled among 
the lepers at manual work beneath a tropical sky, or as he 
dragged himself from one death bed to another, or bound up 
the open sores of some poor diseased leper. But, surely, that 
was hardly a fault; rather perhaps the mark of heroic deeds. 
As well might you condemn the victorious blood-stained 
warrior." "This accusation," continues the man who received 
Father Damien's last sighs, "reminds one of Shakespeare's 
words in Henry IV: 

But I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil. 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd. 

Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin, new reap'd. 

Show'd like a stubble-land at harvest home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner. 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 



He gave his nose, and took't away again; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there. 

Took in it snuff; and still he smiled and talked. 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

But Dr. Hyde has smirched Father Damien's name by a more 
serious and even less founded accusation. Stevenson has 
taken the liberty of "supposing" the story to be true, 
forgetting the axiom of law: Nemo malus nisi probetur, the 
story of his having broken his priestly vows by immoral 
intercourse with women. 

Now Father Damien has plainly declared shortly before his 
death, that he never had any sexual intercourse in his life, 
and this word, given so to say, on the borders of the grave, 
ought to be sufficient guarantee of his innocence. Already 
before his death, in 1887, slanderous gossip concerning 
Father Damien did the rounds, and the Board of Health 
instituted a thorough inquiry in the matter. The officer of the 
Board who conducted the inquiry, Mr. Reynolds, thus 
reports: "I never hard from any one in the settlement that he 
(Father Damien) had been immoral or licentious in any way; 
for had he ever made a slip in his conduct in that mixed 
community, which included representatives from the various 
sects of religion in the islands, or if there had been anything 
of the kind hinted at there, it would have been commented 
upon, and in my official position, I could have easily elicited 
such condemning testimony, had it been in existence." 
Corroborating this testimony of Mr. Reynolds, comes the 
sworn report of Mr. Button, who lived nearly three years with 
Father Damien in the greatest intimacy, and than whom few 
could know better what was going on in the settlement. 



Dutton's Report on Father Damien. 


Catholic Mission, 

Leper Settlement, 

Kalawao, Molokai, 

To His Lordship Sandwich Islands, 

Bishop Herman, February 12, 1890. 

Honolulu, H. I. 

Right Reverend and Dear Sir: 

The Reverend Father Matthias and Wendelin have 
recently informed me that they were directed by you to 
make an examination here regarding the life of the late 
Father Damien De Veuster, his virtues and 
characteristics, his relations with the work at the leper 
settlement and with the officials of the Hawaiian 
Government, etc., making report of the examination, 
embodying therein my statement in these matters. After 
we had all made the same a subject of prayer for three 
days. Fathers Matthias and Wendelin met with me, and 
they took some notes of what I had to say in regard to 
the things in view. But afterwards they concluded to 
hold their report to enable me to make my statement in 
writing, giving it somewhat more scope than first 
intended. 

Since the return to Honolulu of the Rev. Father Matthias, 
Rev. Father Wendelin has suggested that I should 
address the statement to you, making it complete, not 
only speaking of things undoubtedly favorable in Father 
Damien's character and relations here, but also 
embracing points, in which any disparaging statements 
have been made so far as I know, and particularly to 
point out the part taken by the Hawaiian Government in 
the management of affairs of the leper settlement. 



All this I will strive faithfully to do, but giving the 
statement rather in outline form, than making an 
attempt to relate many particulars. 

As directed by the Fathers I first state regarding myself, 
that I came here from the United States to work with 
Father Damien, arriving at Kalawao the evening of July 
29th, 1886. And from that evening until his death 15 
April 1889, I was intimately associated with him in his 
work among the people, particularly with his orphan 
boys, and in having the care of his two churches (of only 
one church, though, in the latter part), in serving his 
masses, and in assisting about his various ministrations, 
so far as a lay man could. Though in this last I was 
somewhat restricted after the summer of 1887, being 
from that time principally occupied in dressing acres, 
and in the care of the sick orphans. But my place of work 
was close by his house, and for about half the time I ate 
with him at his table. Several priests had been with him 
at different times before I came, but there was no one 
with him at that time, nor was there any other white 
person belonging to the Mission, until May 1888. 

Regarding Father Damien will speak first of his zeal and 
earnestness. For these were the traits which first 
impressed me, and which seemed with him always 
prominent. 

He had a great natural strength and vitality. These 
powers coupled with his zeal, seemed to enable him to 
be ever ready to pursue with vigor whatever seemed to 
him ought to be done. 

In everything that concerned the welfare of the place 
here and of the people, he was always alive and 
pushing, in fact often taking an active interest in affairs 



of which others government officials, etc., had charge. 
There were but few things done here of which he did not 
have some knowledge. His advice was frequently asked 
in matters outside of his own duties, by government 
officials and others. 

He was not restricted, as the priests are now, to ordinary 
parish duties, but actually took a hand in various affairs 
going on for the improvement of the place. Doing with 
his own hands more or less of nearly every sort of work, 
in both parishes, more especially carpenter work; but 
was able to turn his hand to almost anything. 

When there was or when there was not a government 
physician here, he kept a supply of drugs, and 
prescribed for many of the sick. Quite a number of the 
natives would call for him in preference to the regular 
physician. This treatment of the sick he continued in 
quite a general way, until the Summer of 1887, when he 
turned the drugs over to me, and I kept them for use at 
the mission-home, under the direction of the physician. 
Father Damien got the most of his drugs from the 
physician, some of them were purchased by the mission. 
In replenishing the supply I have always obtained from 
the Government, either from the physician or directly 
from Honolulu. 

As to Father Damien's relations with these physicians, it 
somewhat depended upon who the physician was. Some 
were satisfied for him to practice as he did; others one in 
particular opposed it. He discontinued partly on account 
of this opposition. 

Up to the summer of 1887, Father Damien also dressed 
leper sores from time to time, and gained considerable 
knowledge of this, and also in the use of medicines 



generally. All of these occupations, however, were very 
much broken into by other duties, and therefore not 
prosecuted with any particular regularity. His method 
was to drive ahead at what he deemed the most 
important, until something else seemed more so, when 
he would jump over into that, so that he left a track of 
unfinished jobs, though a certain share would be 
completed. It seemed sometimes that he tried to do 
more than one person could expect to finish. 

He was very hospitable. He made a practice of meeting 
the weekly steamer at Kalaupapa, for the purpose of 
greeting any newly arrived lepers, or visitors there might 
be. For a long time the steamer arrived very early in the 
morning, and, in order to reach the landing in time, he 
used to say his Mass on those mornings at about four 
o'clock. So he was among the foremost in meeting any 
passengers that were being landed. If there were any 
lepers who could not at the moment be provided with 
quarters, he was sure to bring them to the mission here, 
if any would come, and have them cared for until they 
were regularly located. 

The assistant superintendent who had charge of all 
those matters permitted this. Young boys so arriving 
were generally placed at the Mission, in the institution 
Father Damien was trying to build up. About the 
beginning of 1888, this institution having become 
somewhat systematized, the placing there of all young 
boys who were not with their parents or with some near 
relative, was regularly authorized by the Government. 
Larger boys and men also, who desired or could be 
induced, were placed in the same way, under Father 
Damien's care. 



In the first part of the construction of the Boys' Home, 
Father Damien did a good deal of the work with his own 
hands. Later the Government put up larger and better 
buildings, including a very neat one for the Sisters. The 
Government paid the main expense of all; Father 
Damien added some on Mission account in the earlier 
part. 

In the latter portion of the period in which Father 
Damien cared for the "institution" then merging into the 
"Boys" Home proper, he was paid by the Government a 
monthly salary for the care of it. And Father Damien 
once told me that he was employed by the Government 
as assistant-superintendent of the settlement for a while 
before I came here, there having been generally some 
one, a member of the Settlement so employed. Since I 
am here there has always been one. Until just recently, a 
half-white, a leper, has held the place. Now a gentleman 
from one of the other islands, a white non-leper, has 
been engaged and sent here for the purpose. 

Father Damien never was properly in charge of any of 
the governmental affairs of the settlement; only as 
stated above. 

He supplied some extras for the inmates of the 
"institution," at the mission, also to many lepers outside, 
but of this I will speak further on. 

The assistance that Father Damien, gave to the inmates 
of his institution, and the others, those outside, to the 
people generally, was referred to above. By this is meant 
such help as went towards their provision or support. It 
consisted in giving help generally in special needs. 
Where a family had in it some kokuas helpers not 
drawing rations, the family thus being short of supplies. 



or a family thus short through waste or neglect, some of 
the few whites or others needing some kind of food, etc., 
etc. 

The expenses for what he thus gave were paid by the 
Catholic Mission. So it was quite the practice among the 
people to come to Father Damien for any special aid 
required. Yet some would not come to him at all; some 
Protestants, and at time, some Catholics; those persons 
with whom he had had difficulties. Though these people 
easily forgot what they deemed at the time harsh 
treatment, and in most cases would return to Father 
Damien in their next distress, to again ask his aid, there 
were some who did not do so. There were some too, who 
often came for aid, but who, when not in Father 
Damien's presence, would abuse him most shamefully. 

No matter what might have occurred in the past, if 
Father Damien could give the help asked for, he was 
pretty sure to give it. 

He was at times very vehement and excitable in regard 
to matters that did not seem to him right, or, if opposed 
by anyone, if. he was satisfied his judgment was correct, 
sometimes doing and saying things which he would 
afterwards regret. But he had the faculty in a remarkable 
degree of putting resentment aside. Very soon after a 
heated altercation he would be towards the opponent as 
if no such thing had happened, seeming to have 
forgotten the matter. Only, if there was anything to be 
done in a certain way, he was not likely to rest until it 
was carried out in that way. 

Probably I am safe in saying that in all of these 
differences he had a true desire to do right, to bring 
about what he thought to be for the best. No doubt he 
erred sometimes in judgment, as all of us do. 



These things stated, his relations with the Government 
officials will be more readily understood. With some they 
were better than with others; with all better at some 
times than at other times. In certain periods he got 
along smoothly with every one. And at all times, he was 
urgent for improvements, or what he thought would be 
such. 

The carrying out of some things done by the 
Government was facilitated by his action. In other cases 
it made confusion, as the different authorities would not 
always agree with him. Will add that I believe his efforts 
for the people here for material improvement, to have 
been on the whole beneficial for the place. In spiritual 
matters there is no doubt but he did great good. 

The question of his purity has been brought up in the 
public prints. In this I can merely state my firm belief 
that he was wholly devoid of sensuality during the time I 
knew him. 

Will introduce here something repugnant apropos. 
Leprosy in its course shows some freaks in this regard. I 
have taken some pains to investigate the same for the 
information of a well known medical gentleman in New 
York. The effects upon sensual passions appear 
differently in the different stages. Without going into the 
various particulars, I will state that, what Father Damien 
told me about himself, in that regard, seems to hold 
good in many cases of his type. And what he said was 
this. That for several years (of the latter part of his life) 
he felt no tendency towards sensual excitement. He 
volunteered this, and his conversation led me to infer 
that in the earlier years here on the islands he had to 
resist such movements. In going over the country, it was 
sometimes necessary to stop over night with some 



native family. He told me that one night, when in one of 
these huts, a young native woman being about to sleep 
near him, he left the house and staid outdoors. It never 
occurred to me to question his life long adherence to 
virtue in this regard at least. He seemed while I knew 
him to have no thought for such things, no thoughts 
tending to sensuality. And this condition in my opinion, 
was the cause of their being certain reports, or gossip, 
indulged in by some people. The charges on this point, 
published since his death, are not new ones." 

In a letter, dated December 31st, 1881, Father Damien 
writes to Bishop Herman: "Moreover for my good name's 
sake, which Fathers Regis and Albert have questioned, I like 
good Father Albert to watch me from nearby and not from a 
distance. On his arrival here (1 September 1881) he spoke 
to me on three consecutive days, as if I had entertained evil 
relations with a woman. He said that he had heard it 
reported either on Hawaii or in Koolau. The rumors here 
spoken of are probably the identical ones which Dr. C. M. 
Hyde later revived. How they originated will be shown a few 
pages further. 

"I heard the same things," continues Mr. Dutton, "at least 
some of them, here, whilst he was living. That is, I was 
informed of them. But the parties so informing, 
intelligent men, always asserted their belief that Father 
Damien was innocent of the charge, except in so far as 
he gave (apparently unwittingly) a ground for suspicion 
by his want of caution, in allowing women to be about 
his house, etc. These things myself I could not help 
seeing. Yet I never saw, what would have caused me to 
suspect that there was something wrong, unless in 
appearance. 



"Coupled with the above charge, as published, was one 
to the effect that he was unclean in his personal habits. 
Of this I can not say so much in denial. When visitors 
were here he used to keep in presentable appearance. 
But ordinarily he paid hardly any attention to the 
cleanliness of his person, or to his dress. Did not pretend 
to neatness in his personal belongings. Has told me that 
he considered this a defect. Was very simple in his 
bodily wants, and was quite able to subsist upon the 
coarsest fare." 

"As to his obedience, it is of course a subject for his 
superiors. Father Damien had in his heart, when tranquil, 
not moved by excitement or by some absorbing 
purpose, a most tender feeling, as I often have been 
made to know. Yet you will bear me out in stating the 
fact, that no one found it pleasant at all times to be with 
him for a very long period. If my intimate association 
with him was longer continued than that of others, it 
was partly because I admitted my own faults in that 
regard, and partly because I ever saw him place in me 
the most entire confidence, and have in his heart a deep 
love, no matter what his exterior might be. And also, I 
used to be quite open with him in speaking of all these 
things; he likewise to me, and this seemed to give 
confidence in each other." 

"He would wish the whole truth to be told, and if he had 
the selection of the one to speak of his last few years 
here, he would, I think, certainly select me. I do not 
speak thus in boast, but rather to show the depth of our 
love for each other." 

"In truth. Father Damien, was in many ways, a good 
priest, a good man. And I am glad to have by your 
direction, the opportunity of describing him precisely as 



I knew him, perhaps not precisely as he has been 
pictured by some pious souls, but by a description in 
which you will recognize Father Damien as he was, you 
who knew him so much longer than I, though not so 
intimately during the years of which I speak." 

"Father Damien was very devout, and in his tranquil 
moments seemed to take a supernatural view of things, I 
may say, of almost everything. His meditation in the 
morning was generally of about an hour's duration, and 
he had a regular practice of making a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, at night before going to bed. He 
offered the Holy Sacrifice long after he seemed to have 
become unable to do so, and recited his office nearly to 
the last, for. some time after being dispensed, and while 
his one eye was hardly able to see. The sight of one eye 
was ruined, he told me, in childhood. He had to use 
many devices towards the end, to be able to see at all 
with the other. For nearly a year it often gave him great 
pain. It seems to me that the recitation of his office 
under the circumstances, showed marked heroism. His 
devotion had many ways of showing itself in his last 
days; reciting the rosary, every evening asking for 
spiritual reading, etc." 

"His love for these people of the leper settlement, for all 
of them was great. He gave himself freely for them. A 
sudden call of charity one in distress would cause him to 
drop at once what he might be engaged upon (except 
when at the altar), and quickly to give his aid. 

In his ministrations with the natives he was, untiring. 
Especially in attendance upon the dying was he earnest 
and helpful. So frequently being with him in this office, I 
was particularly impressed with it, and often thought 



that he must have been a great comfort to many souls in 
these moments." 


"When he felt that his end was approaching, and having 
quite a number of pieces of unfinished work on hand, 
about the new church, etc., he strained every nerve and 
muscle to get them completed. I am sure that those 
engaged upon the work, all who noted his efforts in 
those last weeks, will join me in asserting the belief, that 
by these extra exertions he considerably hastened his 
end." 

"Fathers Wendelin and Matthias informed me that I 
might be called upon to qualify by oath in this matter. 

And I am ready to declare that the things stated as fact 
are in fact true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
that the things given as hear-say, were so understood by 
me, and in matters of opinion I have shown my reasons 
for the opinions or at least aimed to do so. 

You are of course at liberty to make what use you think 
best of this statement. But I believe it to be my right to 
hold, that if any of it is used for any purpose, it all ought 
to be without mutilation." 

"Good Father Damien, may lie rest in peace, and may all 
of our acts in this and every other matter be done solely 
for the Glory of God!" 

Very truly and respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH BUTTON. 

A jury inclined beforehand to consider Father Damien guilty 
of the charge of immorality brought forth against him, might 
perhaps not be dissuaded by Button's testimony, especially 
when seeing the priest's own confreres entertaining and 



expressing suspicions in this regard. But fortunately for the 
saintly hero's reputation, the source from which all those 
accusations arose has been providentially discovered, and it 
has been shown, that if some one sinned, it was not Father 
Damien. 

One might have expected that after Stevenson in his 
philippic had exposed Dr. Hyde to public scorn, the reverend 
gentleman would have published some data on which his 
charge of immorality was founded. In fact, after he had kept 
silent for a year, and had had a plenty of time to verify his 
charges, he wrote a letter to the Congregationalist, in which 
paper it was published on August 7th, 1890. In it he 
declared that he had "no desire to withdraw or modify any 
statement formerly made." Then, commenting on 
Stevenson's admission that Father Damien was a man of the 
peasant class, shrewd, ignorant, bigoted, rough in his ways, 
he said: "I submit that such testimony from such a source, 
confirming what I have said of Father Damien, is 
presumptive proof that I had equally good reason for saying 
what else I said in regard to him." 

Such are all the proofs which Hyde could produce to sustain 
so enormous an accusation. Only one thing more he had to 
add: "Before going to Molokai, he (Damien) had charge of 
two other parishes, where it is believed he contracted the 
disease, and left behind him an unsavory reputation." 

Now, in 1905, the question of Father Damien's morality was 
reopened through an article in the Boston Transcript of May 
the 20th, occasioned by a new edition of Stevenson's 
Damien Letter. The article of the Boston Transcript was 
republished in the Advertiser of Honolulu, June 10th, 1905, 
whereupon Father James Beissel, at that time provincial of 
the Mission, asked that the mudslingers should produce 
facts to substantiate their charges. A controversy followed 



on the question whether and why Stevenson repented of 
having written his famous letter. This caused Mr. E. C. Bond, 
a gentleman from Kohala, to come to the fore with the 
following contribution: 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

Editor Advertiser: It is disgusting to see revived at this 
late day, an old story that profitably should have been 
laid to rest forever with the bones of the two reverend 
gentlemen with whom it was concerned. And why "James 
C. Beissel" or any one else should wish to resurrect and 
start it on another dust raising through the press the 
world over, may well be asked. As I understand the 
incident thus revived, it was merely a case of mistaken 
identity very easily accounted for. Father Damien's 
predecessor in this district did create a scandal by 
alleged immorality, which presumably was the cause of 
his removal shortly afterward. How long Father Damien 
remained here, the records of the Catholic Mission in 
Honolulu will doubtless be able to state with greater 
accuracy than I. My impression is that it was but a few 
months before he undertook his mission to the leper 
settlement. 

From having presumably no personal acquaintance with 
the two priests, these changes that took place so near 
together, may easily and evidently did become the 
source of mistaken identity in the mind of Dr. Hyde, who 
himself wrote to me for information, which might explain 
the unwittingly erroneous statements which he certainly 
regretted. It is my impression that afterward he 
published something in the nature of an explanation, 
although I have no recollection of ever having seen the 
foregoing in print. There is no reason whatever for 
attributing that unfortunate misstatement that arose 



from mistaken identity, to malicious sectarian animosity, 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that whosoever reads 
these lines will register this explanation in his mental 
consciousness along with the severe criticisms which the 
original story has called forth, and let it suffice to 
suppress any restive impulse to discuss the question 
further. If Mr. Beissel and his friends are willing to 
believe that a Protestant may be admitted to the same 
heaven as a Roman Catholic hereafter, they may rest 
assured that the two personalities herein discussed, 
have long since made their peace with one another. 

E. C. BOND. 

Kohala, June 16, 1905 

In addition the same gentleman wrote in the Advertiser of 
August 20th a note to correct an error of his preceding 
letter, and stating that instead of "Father Damien's 
predecessor" should be read "Father Damien's successor;" 
and again "As an aside it may interest you to know that I 
myself labored for a time under the impression that Father 
Damien was the man who raised a scandal by immoralities 
in this district. I left the islands for a time immediately after 
the occurrence and in course of time forgot the details and 
got the identity mixed when Father Damien's misfortune 
became known. Perhaps the guilty man's name was Fabien, 
but probably your church records will tell the whole story. He 
was here but a short time. - E. C. B." 

This statement of Mr. Bond was correct. Early in 1880, Father 
Fabien, who after Father Damien's departure in 1873 had 
been in charge of the district of Kohala, was accused of 
immorality, but the courts of Waimea nolle-prossed the case. 
He was professor at the college of Ahuimanu from February 
1880 till August 20th, when he left the Islands. 



Later on yet, when Father Beissel in a reply had expressed a 
supposition that his correspondent was the man who 
confirmed Dr. Hyde in his false impressions, Mr. Bond 
answered in the Advertiser of September the 17th. 

In justice to myself, will you permit me to say that Mr. 
James Beissel's accusation of me in your Sunday issues 
of August 20th and 27th, as having been Dr. Hyde's 
informer in the Damien affair, was entirely unwarranted. 
The more natural and correct deduction from my letters 
in the Gazette of June 20th, and Sunday Advertiser of 
August 20th, would have been, not that I gave Dr. Hyde 
incorrect information, but that when he wrote to me to 
know what was wrong with his statement concerning 
Father Damien, which had been disputed, my answer 
was that he got the wrong man." 

About this time. Dr. Hyde also wrote for information anent 
Father Damien's morality to Mr. Meyer, the superintendent of 
the Molokai settlement, but did not get better consolation 
there either. 

And nevertheless Dr. Hyde wrote to the public "that he had 
no desire to withdraw or to modify any statement he had 
formerly made . . ." 

The erstwhile Hawaiian missionary died without having had 
the moral courage to retract an accusation, which made 
perhaps in good faith, he knew later to be unfounded. We 
deplore for his own sake that he had not even the "desire to 
do so." 

Thanks to Mr. E. C. Bond, the son of another Protestant 
missionary. Father Damien's honor was finally vindicated, 
and he may go down in history not only "sans reproche," but 
surrounded with the aureole of sanctity. His defects were 



many, but they were imperfections of character rather than 
of the will; of frailty rather than of malice. They were those a 
multitude of which are covered by charity, and a heroic 
charity none can deny him whom the world has acclaimed 
the "Hero of Charity;" because "greater love than this no 
man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends." 
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